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HINDOSTAN. 
Tuere is no country on carth whose history 
forms a 


than Hindostan. 


more pleasing theme for contemplation 


Its population has been variously 
130.000.0000 to L50,000.000 of 


estimated at from 


souls. 

Though the Hindoos have been for aves sub- 
jected to a foreign power, they have remained as a 
nation almost without exception unmixed ; even to 
the present time they retain, in a good degree un- 
altered, their ancient institutions and customs, 


This immens¢ population is governed by about 


60,000 British soldiers, who, with the speculators 
of the 


are constantly preying upon the substances 


Hindoos:; who, being natu: ly a imple and tumid 
people, are fit subjects of Hur pean dupl city. 
Ilindostan is nw tly compl ea mth lout! presi- 
dencies of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, and Agra; 
over which the East India tradin company hold 
é<"$ 


jurisdiction, and until 1833 they monopolized all 
the commercial advantages : sinee then the com- 
mercial privileges have been extended alike to all 
British subjects. 

Benxcan lies on the north-east ; it is a delightful 
country and is rapidly improving ; it is watered by 


numerous streams, of which mouthed 


the many 
Ganges, the Burramapooter, and the Dummuda, 
It fell to the English in 
3,000,000 inhabi- 
and now is said to contain 40,000,000. 

the 


afford immense resources. 
1756, when it contained about 
tants, 

Mapras, at south east of Hindostan, is 
The city 
was taken by the French in 1764, but ceded to the 
; ! The 


Eenglis! 
contains 


searcely inferior as a country to Bengal. 


1again by the peace of Aix-la-( ‘hapell. 


territory is in a pr state, and 


15,000,000 inhabitants. 


sperous 


Bombay is the scat of government of all the Eng- 


lish possessions on the west, which contain 7,000, 


000 inhabitants. It came to the English by the 
marriage of Charles LL. with Catharine of Portgu- 
gal. Asearly as 1688 it passed into the hands of 
the East India trading company. 

AGRA, a province and city, on the north, contains 
a population of 338,000,000. In the 17th century 
the great mogul often resided at Agra; his palaces 


were prodigious, his wealth immense, and 


his 
subjects many. It afterwards declined rapidly, 
through civil wars, and in the war with the Mahret- 
tas in 1803 it was taken by the English; it has 
since become a flourishing colony. 

The Hindoos are of the Caucassian varicty. (of 
Blumanbach,) they are more effeminate than the 


European, more delicate and symmetrical in form, 
and have finer features, and would be more beau- 
tiful were it not for the fact that the chinate has 
rendered them black as the negro, but as implied 


above, they have in other respects none of the negro 
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aspect. ‘Those that inhabit the mountainous re- 
gions are said to be hardy and warlike. 

In their manners they are remarkably engaging 
and graceful, polite and courteous in their inter- 
course, and generous and hospitable to their friends. 
But whenever, on the contrary, they have the 
slighest contention, their duplicity and sclfishness 
know no bounds. Perjury and gross deception is 
said to mark every deposition taken at the Hindoo 
courts. Every witness has his party, to which he 
is so attached that it is quite impossible to elicit the 
truth ‘Thus they are remarkably obliging and kind 
to friends, to their enemies they are as remarkably 
hateful, designing and deadly. This extreme either 
for or against, is particularly characteristic of the 
Hindoo. 

Respect for the aged is considered by them a 
fundamental duty, and to negleet or even disres- 
pect the old is to merit the severest desecration ; 
hence parents and old people are never allowed to 
become a public burden while children or friends 
survive. Happy indeed were it for mankind if 
enlightened nations would more generally imitate 
the Hindoo in this respect. In another particular 
also would an imitation of them be a_ virtue, and 
that is their temperance. Marriages are held as 
quite indispensible among them, and although pely- 
is tolerated, few to be found that seem 


gamy are 


willing to support two or more wives. ‘The mar- 
riage ceremony is held very sacred, and much 
pomp is usually exhibited; though the wife, when- 
ever secured, is but little respected ; she is indeed 
treated little better than a slave, she is not even 
permitted to speak to her husband, to cat in his 
presence, to read or write, or, in short, to know 
anything that is passing in the world about her ; all 
of which ignorance is considered as highly essential 
to her respectability, and in comparison with the 
husband she is treated as of quite an inferior order 
of beings : nevertheless she is faithful in her attach- 
ments to the last. Her « xtraordinary attachment 


is demonstrated by the willingness with which she 


offers herself an immolation on the funeral pile of 


her husband. 

Their religion is a system of my thology founded 
on the belief in one grand prevailing spuit, Brinih 
or Bramh, a being of infinite wisdoin, power and 
goodness, who presides calmly and majestically 
over creation. From this spirit all things (say 
they proceeded, not by an active creative powecr— 
the fiat of his power—but by “ the quiet breathings 
of a spirit.” 

The three great gods which compose their sacred 
triad, Brahina, Vishnu and Siva, proceeded from 
the great supreme spirit in three successive expira- 
tions. ‘These three gods are the objects of especial 
worship. Vishnu, the most active of the triad, has 
already past through nine incarnations, and is daily 
expected to fulfil his tenth and last. Sometimes he 
appeared as a lion, a boar, a tortoise, a cow, Kc. Xe. 

His object has been to deliver oracles for the in- 
struction of mankind, and to deliver them from 
Hlis with 
their ‘Titans, and his ajorous adventure form grand 


evil spirits, giants and monsters. Wars 
subjects for the Hindoo poct’s muse. 

Besides these they have their inferior deities. 
Idra is the king of heaven —he maintains his place 
Though 


at any moment to be 


only by a constant and vigilant warfare. 
powerful as a god he is lable 
deposed by the gods and demi-gods that threaten 
hin. 


Innumerable others have been named by travel- 
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ers: such as Surya, the sun; Kortikeya, god of 
war; Varuna, god of waters; Panana, god of 
winds; Yam, judge of the dead; this last is a 
green god, and is clothed in red, he holds his courts 
in the deepest mountain caves. 

Their worship of animals exhibits the lowest 
form of superstition. The cow, the tortoise, the 
hog, the lion, and above all, the monkey is cele- 
brated in their sacred books; this animal is con- 
sidered one of “ great emprise,” and one of the 
most pious acts of the Hindoo consists in expend- 
ing large sums of moncy in celebrating monkey 
marriages. 

Jugernaut is one of their inferior deities. ‘The 
human sacrifices and bloody scenes at each peri- 
odical festival of the car of Jugernaut, are too well 
known to need a repetition here. ‘The number of 
human beings that perish to appease, the wrath of 
their blood thirsty gods, is said to amount to more 
than 10,000 annually. In part of 
Hindostan formerly lived a race who were in the 
Nor 
have the exertions of christians and philanthropists 
The ir 
Their 


four religious books, the Vedas, they suppose to 


the western 
habit of immolating all their female children. 


wholly annihilated these horrid practices. 


various forms of penance are also shocking. 


have issued simultancously from the four mouths of 
Brahma. 

But what to us “ scems passing strange” is, that 
they should believe such strange inconsistencies 
and prove their faith by their practices, when in 
many respects they are so intelligent. In mathe- 
matics, algebra in particular, till very recently, 
they are said to have surpassed even the Euro- 
peans. ‘Their drama is also very extensive, and 


many of their morals grand. Palpia’s fables, in- 
ters} rsed with maxims and morals, possess merits 
equal to those of any language, and has alre ady 
been translated into most of the refined languages. 

Hindoo architecture has latterly very much de- 
generated ; their most ancient temples, towers and 
palaces, rival in extent and elegance of proportion 
even those of ancient Greeee. "The common dwel- 
lings are but rudely constructed hovels, sufficient, 
however, for the demands of nature in so warm a 
climate. 

The manufactorics of Hindostan are considera- 
ble. Some of the finest of silk and 


have been wrought up with such a degree of in- 


cotton fabrics 


geniousness and skill us scarcely to be rivaled in 
Europe, and the exquisitely beautiful shawls made 
at Cashmere from the wool peculiar to the goats of 
The 
of 
cotton, livht and flowing, and suited to the climate. 
The fertility of the soil, like most well watered 


tropical regions, is immense. 


Thibet, are quite unrivaled in the world. 


vestments of the Hindoos are gencrally mad 


Agriculture is ina 
rude state ; they plough with oxen and buffaloes, 
merely scratching the soil, and they seldom make 
more than one crop, whereas they might inake two 


or three crops yearly. The precious metals have 
been obtained in abundance from the mines of 
Iindostan, but the diamond mines are the most 


celebrated, though not as valuable now as they 


formerly were. 
The forests of Hindostan are very extensive. and 


luxuriant with the thick jungle of canes, the gigan- 


ow 
_ 


tic groves of bamboo, which sometimes attain th 
height of nearly a hundred feet; and above all 
with the wide-spread Banyan tree : which, 


* Branching so broad and long, that inthe ground 


The bending twigs take root, and daughters grow 
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About the mother tree, a pillared shade, 
High overarched, with echoing walks between.” 

A branch of the celebrated banyan on the banks 
of the Nerbuda is seen in the engraving on the left. 
t is said to be sufficiently extensive to shelter 
10,000 individuals beneath its spreading branches. 
Even the rocky hills are covered with vegetation, 
and nature seems lavish of her bounties throughout 

almost the entire extent of Hindostan. J.S. W. 
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THE GIPSY MOTHER; 
Or, the Miscerics of Gnforced Mlarviage. 
CHAPTER VIIL 

Surrrisep at this message, Fanny hesitated, 
and her father at that moment entering the room, 
she requested his advice. 

* Let your aunt sce her, my dear,” was his ad- 
vice; “ it is, most probably, some lady’s maid who 


has been turned off, and don't know how to get 
home; or, perhaps, a worse character, who thinks 
to relieve youof a little money. ‘There are a thou- 
sand such tricks played every day in this city; 
therefore, you had better let your aunt see her. 
She will not be so easily imposed on as yourself.” 

Miss Rachel looked highly delighted at this com- 
pliment ; and, assuming a look of consequence and 
sagacity, Which brought a smile on Fanny's lovely 
countenance, she quitted the room. In about five 
minutes she returned, evidently much discomposed. 

‘* |] know not what to think,” she 


‘the person whom I have just left in the other 


observed ; 


room, is a beautiful lady, who appears to be suf- 
fering great distress of mind; and from what she 
has said, it originates with Denzil Montgomery ; 
but she refuses fully to explain herself, unless it is 
to Fanny.” 

Fanny turned pale. 


at) " 
«To me 


she exclaimed. “ Tlow ean T be 
concerned?) Denzil—it cannot be that Denzil! 
What can she have to say to me, and how can 


Denzil be concerned ?” 

* IT know not what to think, my dear,” observed 
Mr. Levison. “ Are you sure, sister, that she is a 
proper person for my daughter to speak to.” 

* T can only judge from appearances, and those 
you know, brother, are very deceitful sometimes.” 

* But what do the y lead you to conclude in this 
instance ?” demanded Mr. Levison, impatiently. 

* Then I will tell you at once, brother, that I 
should, for my own part, think the lady what she 
represents herself—a person of respectable charac- 
ter and connexions, the daughter of a gentlenman—” 

"That 
* it would be the height of injustice to refuse to 
hear what she has to say.” 


is enough?” interrupted Mr. Levison ; 


Fanny was dreadfully agitated. The strange 
conduct of Montgome ry, hus fre quent fits of melan- 
choly, the struggle which she had so frequently 


seen between his love 


for her, and some hidden 


All, in short, that had ap- 


peared mysterious and inexplicable in his conduct, 


motive to restrain It. 


rushed into her mind, and, trembling with fore- 
bodings of evil, she entered the room where her 


strange visitor was seated. A female, young and 
Miss Rachel had her, 


clothed in deep mourning, arose at her entrance, 


handsome, as 


described 
and, ina low, faltering voice, said, “ I know not 
how to thank you, madam, for this condescension— 
yet I entreat you to believe that it is as much on 


your own account as imine, that I have sought this 
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interview. I, indeed, have little to hope or expect 


” 





from it; but to you it may be 

“ Forgive me, madam, but | know not how I 
can be interested,” returned Fanny, trying to con- 
ceal her emotions; “ but I beg you will, at once, 
say what your motives are for wishing to see me.” 
“It 
is a hard thing, madam,” she replied, “* at once to 


‘The lady put her handkerchief to her eyes. 


acknowledge myself unworthy of your favor; but 
to comply with your request, I will tell you that I 
came here to warn you of the perfidy, the cruel 
treatment of one whom I have reason to think you 
It would be too 
long a tale to relate the means by which I at first 
became acquainted with Mr. Montgomery, and it 
would be impossible for me to trace the specious 


now regard with too much favor. 


arts by which he won my affections, and the con- 
It will be sufficient to 
tell you that he requited that confidence by ac- 


fidence of my poor mother. 


complishing ‘my ruin, and sending my mother 
But this is not all, 
madam—I have to accuse him not only of the most 


broken-hearted to her grave! 


cruel indifference towards me, but I have, within a 
few days, discovered that, even while he is addres- 
sing you, with the intention of making you his wife, 
he is the constant companion of a woman of the most 


abandoned principles and conduct —one to whom he 


” 





has not only sacrificed me, but will also 

* Pardon me,” exclaimed Fanny, who had searee- 
ly been able to listen so far; “ pardon me, if 1 say 
that what you relate is so incredible that I can 
searecly believe you are not deceived. It eannot 
be Mr. Denzil Montgomery of whom you speak— 
not the Denzil Montgomery that-——” 


“ Alas! 


same person with whom you are acquainted. 


it is the 
llow 


often has he spoken of you to me—how often 


madam, | know too well that 


slightingly deseribed one who—but [ will not hurt 
your feelings by repeating what, perhaps, was only 
suid to satisfy my fond and jealous fears; but, 
forgive me, you are pale, fainting—alas ! 1 fear—” 

Fanny heard no more, nor was she conscious of 
what passed, until she found herself supported in 
the arms of her father, while her aunt and her own 
maid were busily employed with volatiles and all 
the usual restoratives, and the strange lady was 
standing by her, with her handkerchief at her eyes. 

* Tam ashamed of this 


weakness,” observed 


the poor girl, bursting into tears ; ** but it is’ the 


last | shall show, my dear—dear father; 1 will 
never, never sce his face again.” 
* Let me understand all this!” exclaimed Mr. 


Levison. “ Is it Denzil Montgomery of whom you 
speak ?” 


“ Yes, he 


done with hun 


I have 
Itis the last time I will 


se 


is the basest, vilest——but 
forever. 
ever mention his name 

* Do not be rash, Fanny—do not judge too 
hastily. Young men will be young men,” said Mr. 
Levison, “ and though I would be the last to vindi- 
eate Denzil, ifhe has been deliberately false and 


treacherous 





“1 can prove him both, sir,” said the lady, in- 


terrupting him. “ I can prove that even at this 
moment, when his conduct is drawing these bitter 
tears from me, and occasioning scares ly less distress 
to your amiable daughter, he is passing his hours 
in the society of one of the most abandoned of her 
SOX I appeal to is servant Jacques whether he 
does not regul irly visit, and maintain in luxury the 


Alas! if 


Jacques I first learned the cause that estranged him 


woman of whom I speak. was from 


f 


oe errno 
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from me; and learned, too, that the female, to 
whom his every Icisure hour is devoted, is not less 
notorious than she is artful and dangerous.” 

* Let Jacques be called,” said Mr. Levison ; “ if 


” 





this is truth, I 

Jacques came, and, with seeming reluctance 
confessed that he was in the habit of driving his 
master to the lodgings of a woman, *yhom he knew 
to have been one of the most depraved courtezans 
of Paris; nay, more, he knew Mr. Montgomery 
was then with her; and he could, if Mr. Levison 
pleased, conduct him thither. 

* No, no; I want no further proof!” exclaimed 
the old gentlemen with vehemence. ‘ Fanny, my 
I will 
This young lady and I 


dear, retire with your aunt to your room. 
come to you presently. 
must have some conversation, and then I will join 
you.” 


Wretched, and glad to eseape again hearing the , 


tale which seemed to have withered up her heart, 
Fanny obeyed his directions ; and Mr. Levison’s 
questions then elicited from the lady a recapitula- 
tion of the same tale of Montgomery's villainy, 
that had before harrowed up his daughter's feelings, 
with the addition that her seducer had left her to 
suffer all the pangs of penury, as well as those in- 
flicted by her consciousness of disgrace. 

Mr. Levison’s heart was ever accessible to a tale 
of woe; and the lady retired well satisfied, in more 
ways than one, with the suecess of her feioned tale. 

* Mr. Levison’s first resolution, when he return- 
ed to discuss this subject with his daughter, was at 
once to reveal to Denzil Montgomery all he had 
learned, and to overwhelin him with the reproaches 
which he considered the latter had justly deserved. 
But Fanny had already began to frame excuses 
There 


a want of delicacy, she said, in the manners of the 


for him whom she so ardently loved ! was 
lady ; a kind of—she hardly knew what—but she 
could only designate it as aiming at effect —* a 
theatrical sort of air even in her tears,” and, indeed, 
she saw none shed, though the female, whe had 
without a blush proclaimed herself the mistress of 
the man she was attempting to ruin, had made 
abundant display of her white handkerchief. In 
short, Fanny was, very evidently, inclined to be- 
hall 


been represented, and that her father would be by no 


heve that Denzil was not so bad as he had 
means justified in acting as he proposed—namely, 
dismissing Denzil Montgomery with ignomy from 
his favor forever. 

* T see how it is,” observed Mr. Levison to his 
sister, when they left the room together, “ this 
foolish girl will be persu ided, if she ever listens to 
him, that he is not halfso guilty as he appears to 
be ; and it will finish with his prevailing upon her 
to forgive him. Now, if L were really convinced 
he loved her, there might be a chance (even if he 
were guilty to the full extent of all that is alleged 
against him) that she might reclaim hin. But I 
do not believe he does.” 

* Love!” repeated Miss Rachel; “ what love can 
minute 3 


have I 


wondered what secret there was on his mind. suit 


now, at this 
Hlow often 


he have for her, when even 
my blood boils to think of it! 
she ever 


it is all out now, and she must be mad if 


thinks of, or looks at him again.” 


“Tm afraid, Rachel, she will do more than 
that, if we give him an opportunity to pl id his 
own cause,” returned Mr. Levison “ The rascal 
Ss so specious—so—good heavens! how he has 


inposed upon me—even me, who am so apt to 
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never, have I belicved Denzil Montgomery capable 
of a base, a deceitful, a dishonorable action : yet, if 
he is guilty even of half that is laid to his charge—” 

* If, brother—is it possible that you can raise a 
doubt ?” interrupted Rachel. ‘ Does not his whole 
conduct confirm it? What else can account for his 
strange absence, at such an hour, which has so puz- 
zled me? His coolness at times, to Fanny, and seem- 
ing to dread being left alone with her? His starts, and 
fears, and tremblings, which made me often think 
that he was deranged? What were they all, but the 
effects of a guilty conscience, which made hin 
always dread a discovery? Yes, yes, I see it all 
plainly now—a base, vile, deceitful, treacherous 
wretch !” 

“ Softly, softly, Rachel!” exclaimed Mr. Levison, 
‘this violence will do no good, though I could tread 
the villain under my feet for his base perjury ‘and 
falsehood ; but we must go a wiser way to work 
with him—we must meet art with art, and prevent 
his taking advantage of Fanny's weakness and 
prejudice in his favor.” 

“T would not give him an opportunity, brother,” 
returned Rachel, ** I would never suffer him to see 
her again; and the best way to prevent it, will be 
at once to leave the place, and not let him know 
which way we are gone.” 

“It is the first time, sister, that I ever heard you 
said Mr. 


actly what | was going to suegest—but it must be 


give wise advice!” Levison. “ It is ex- 


done directly. We must not give Fanny’s resent- 
nent time to cool, or him time to cireunvent us.” 
“ Certainly, certainly not,” returned Rachel. 
* Well, then, lose no time, but go and acquaint 
Fanny with my determination, and [ will keep out 
said Mr. 


*Thave promised to do something more for that poor 


of the way uatil all is ready,” Levison. 
girl than she has reecived, but she has left me no 
clue to find her out ; and, after all, [ contess I am, 
as Fanny says, somewhat doubtful that she is all 
The re 


her manner, anda sparkling in her eyes, when she 


that she pretended to be. vas a briskness in 
got hold of the money I gave her, which I could 
not help thinking was sadly at variance with her 
pretensions to delicaey and refinement.” 

Rachel, ** that 


she is no better than she should be—but that don't 


“Dim afraid, indeed,” observed 


say anything in his f ivor, the reprobate! However, 
I won't waste time in talking, but go and acquaint 
Fanny, and begin at onee to pack up. Heaven 
bless me, L little thought we should 


* There, there—don’'t trouble yoursell to make a 


” 





volume of reflections,” said Mr. Levison, * but go 


at onee, and talk as we go along the road. "There 
will be plenty of time for reflection then.” 

The plan which was thus projected between the 
brother and 


the 


sister Was succt ssfully put in practice 5 
first Denzil 


intentions, was. the with 


and indication received of their 


coolness which he was 
received by Mr. Levison, and the subsequent pre- 
parations which were made for their hasty depar- 
ture. 

Fanny consented to this arrangement with evi- 
dent enef and reluctance, and durimeg their journey 
to Lausanne, she could never be prev tiled upon to 
express that horror of Denzil which her aunt seernne dl 
On arriving at Lau foand 


to desire. inne, th y 


that their former seat w now occupied by a 
nobleman of secluded habits, whose health was 
infirin. by the name of Bart Raeburn A bribe to 
the hy irdener procu ed them adiiuussion to the yround 


5 
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It was on their second visit that they made to 
their former haunts, when they unexpectedly en- 
countered a gentleman whose superior and com- 
manding air, and a look of surprise, though of 
courtesy, with which he regarded them, at once 
revealed him to be the present owner of the seenes 
which they had, at that moment, forgotten they 
were now trespassing upon. Unwilling, apparently, 
to disturb their enjoyment, he passed on, after re- 


Mr. 


rather earnestly at Fanny, whose blushing coun- 


turning Levison's salutation, and 
tenance betrayed her confusion at her appearing 
an intruder, when Mr. Levison, suddenly recol- 
lecting himself, observed: “ I am almost sure, 
and yet I do not know, it is so many years since 
we met—yct I think I cannot be mistaken. Stop, 
Fanny, while I follow, and speak to him.” 

Without waiting her reply, he quickened his 
pace after the stranger, and, in another minute 
Fanny beheld their mutual and hearty congratula- 
tions, and felt all her confusion at the impropriety 
of their situation vanish, as she heard the stranger 
express his satisfaction at having so opportuncly 
met one whom he had long wished to sce: * And 
little did I think,” observed Mr. Levison, “ when I 
stole into those grounds to gratify my daughter, 
by treading with her the paths ‘o'er which her 
infant feet had strayed,’ as the poet has it, that 
the person whom [ wished to avoid, was, of all 
others, him whom I should have been desirous to 
sce; and that the title of Earl Raeburn concealed 
a friend whom I have long known, and for whom 
I have always entertained the highest esteem.” 

* And this young lady is your daughter?” said 
Earl * Happy 


wife and daughter 


r : ’ : 
Raeburn. Levison! you have a 
—ia son, too, perhaps.” 


interrupted 
In her all 
That 


‘* You are overrating my comforts, 


Mr. Levison. “© ‘This is all my fanuly, 


honors 


tov { 


my future hope and are centered. 


spire which you see ring above those trees, 


‘ , 
mark the spot where———but we will not now speak 


of subjects which ean only make us melancholy. 


You are, I suppose by your observations, still un- 
married.” 

A det p shade ot cloo ~ ssed over the fine, ex- 
pressive countenance of Marl Racburn, as he replied 
in the affirmative, and along silence succeeded, 


during which Mr. L pay 


lost in deep thought. © You will come in 


ren? v1 | lardela: weal 
Visonand iis tora PULP) appre ree 


it ana 


breakfast with 1 the latter. “ Miss 


Levison will excuse all deficicnees in a bachelor’s 


’ ' " , : ” 
houschold, who never entertains company. 


*“ T fear then, my lord, we shall be troublesony 
guests; yet, | acknowledge I have so strong a 


wish to enter once more our former habitation, that 
I should be tempted, with papa’s leave -——" 


“Oh, I shall not refuse the invitat 


you may depend upon it,” interrupted Mr. Levison, 
“and so you may go in, if you please, and order 


and 


} 
more « Ups and saucers 


fifl them; Fanny and I will follow you. I do not 


know any thing that could have given mi 


pleasure than 1 old friend,” ob- 


‘Time has de 


looks “a young in 


ting with my 
Mr. Levison 


with him, for he still 


served alt lomently 


in,wh le ] 
but, to be sure, he is many 


s younger than Tam. 


Oh, yes; he cannot now be more than forty-five. 


for he was but a lad to me when last I saw him.” 
* Tle looks, too, as if he had ¢ need care and 

suffering,” observed Fanny, who tly interest 

ed by the mild and intelligent count ice of hi 


father’s friend. 


looking } 


whatever you like to 


mrreacucr 


he met with some peculiar 
misfortunes iz the early part of his life, after I lost 
sight of him,” returned Mr. Levison. “ But my own 
cares and troubles have banished from my mind 
the more particular recollection of what they were, 
and I have only a general impression that I felt 
very sorry for him. It appears, however, that, in 
the main point, he has been lucky, for I know the 
title he bears was accompanied by a very large 
estate.” 

They entered the house, and Earl R»eburn wel- 
comed them with every mark of satisfaction. 

** You have made some alterations here, I per- 
ccive,” said Mr. Levison. “ Yes, there it was her 
harpsichord used to stand, and you have made a 
window there. It may be an improvement to you ; 
but it is not to me,” he added with a sigh. 

* Do not blame me, Charles, for what I have 
nothing to do with,” replied the earl. “ The house 
is exactly as I found it; but you speak as if I had 
been a tenant here ever since you left it ; whereas 
L have been here only a few months, and should 
have, before this time, quitted it, but that illness 
has somewhat tamed the restless spirit which has, 
for the last three or four years, made me an unset- 
tled wanderer, seeking peace and finding none.” 

A tear started in Fanny's dove-like eyes at the 
tone of melancholy in which this was uttered. 
‘There was a something, too, in the yoice and look 
which recalled to her memory those whom it was 
Yet, though 
she tried tothink that this resemblance was far 


from being a recommendation to her, and that she 


the business of her life, now, to forget. 


should have liked Earl Raeburn better had he been 
less like Denzil, she, in reality, found in that very 
circumstance the greatest source of attraction: and 
while she secretly gazed on and listened to the earl, 
thought only of him whom he so strongly resem- 
bled. 

‘The hour of breakfast passed swiftly and delight- 
fully. ‘The melancholy impression which Mr. Levi- 
son at first felt on reviewing the scene of his former 
happiness, gradually yielded to the more cheerful 
feclings inspired by the reminiscenes of the gay 
hours which Earl Raeburn and himself had passed 
together, and the former seemed to live over again 
the time, when, as he boastingly observed, he was 
merriest even of those whose only business was 
mirth. 

Fanny and Earl Raeburn were, after this fre- 
quently im each other's comp uny, and she, much 
pleased at his stories of battles that he had been 
engaged in, perils by sea and land, sauntered with 


hin over the grounds, and listened to his conversa- 


tion with delight. On one occasion, however, their 


excursion was fraught with danger. ‘They were 
together sailing on a lake, when a sudden flaw o 
vind overset the boat, and Fanny would have 
perished but for the ¢ xtraordinary exertions of the 
earl, who brought her safe to land. 
into Ria that the earl 


Fanny ; and finally her father was 


It soon entered 


hel’s head was attached to 


| 
spoken to by 


the earl himself. It was with extreme difficulty 
that Fan Ly could be brought to listen to terms at 
ul, although Rachel and Mr. Levison both used 
their utmost influence to make her aceede to th 


proposal of Earl Raeburn. With ai de pairnag 
weurt, ind ppo mer that Denzil W now lo t to 
hi ) ‘ he at length consented to obey the 
oll | nds, and the marnage day Wa 

We must now return to Denzil, who paid his 


i 


usual visit to his mother, and acquamted her with 
varl of 
Raeburn, at which she, (supposing her to be her 


the expected marriage of Fanny and the 


daughter,) evinced a joy which was far from conge- 
nial to Denzil's feelings. In the meantime, Charles 
started for England in company with Julia, greatly 
to the scandal of Mr. Danna, who soon learned that 
Mr. St. George had gone thither for the purpose of 
winning Emma from herhome. Mr. Danna went 
to England to frustrate the designs of St. George, 
and to see Mr. Levison on the subject of Fanny's 


Mrs. 
Danna was suddenly attacked with indispesition, 


premature marriage.—In the mean time, 


and Denzil, who was now frequently at the house, 
The 


which 


attended to the wants of the wife and Rosa. 


last letter of Mr. Danna, from London, 


; arrived just at the period when they had the fullest 


expectation of seeing him, was far from satisfactory. 
Charles had, it seemed, at last made his appearance 
to his uncle ; but the latter, provoked at his unsat- 
isfactory excuse for delay, and angry with Mr. Dan- 
na for trying to screen him from his resentment, had, 
as yet, refused to listen to any overtures for a recon- 
« The 


Danna, * that Charles is unable, at present, to effect 


ciliation. consequence is,”’ continued Mr. 


‘any arrangement with his creditors, and is con- 


demned to play at hide and seek, lest he should be 
lodged ina prison; and I, feeling myself somewhat 
accessory to his being placed in this awkward sit- 
uation, cannot leave England, until I have either 
effected my purpose, or become convinced that it is 
hopeless to pursue it further. 

* One good, however, I have been enabled to 
bring about,” he continued; * I have prevailed 
upon miny friend Levison to receive and acknowledge 
Emma, against whom he was greatly prejudiced, 
considering her as the chief instigation of her hus- 
Her deserted 


situation, and apparent sorrow and melancholy, 


band’s extravagance and dissipation. 


have had such an effeet upon him, that she is now 
a prime favorite. He is, indeed, very solicitous that 


she should remain with them until after Miss Leyi- 
son's marriage, Which, by the by, 1s postponed sine 
die, or, at least, till health, 


In fact, it is 


Fanny recovers her 
which is, at present, very delicat 
plain to be seen that Fanny's heart revolts from the 
that, 


older than 


union—though it must be acknowledged 


except that he is a great Inany years 


herself, her inten led is all that could be destred by 


the most fastidious.” 

Mrs. Danna’s health now failed so fast that 
Denzil wrote to her husband, requesting his spec dy 
return to Paris ; and soon after his return, Mrs. 
Danna breathed her last in the arms of her husband. 


In the course of a few days, Mr. Danna, with 


Rosa, sect out for England: and in a few days 


more, they were followed by Denzil and his mother. 


Anxious to secure his mother a few days repose, 


without the chance of being exposed to any agi- 


tating circumstance, Denzil immediately procured 


apartments for her at Brompton, and then, without 


delay, proceeded to the hotel to which Mr. Danna 
had directed hin. On sending up lis name, he 
Wusl ediat ly hy Woiintoa drawine-roo n. where, 
however, to lis disappointment, be found only Miss 


sO vil iose Welcome of hin, though cordial 
nd frank, had t ( esponding effect of rend nng 
1) ewlrat « ised and embarrassed, 

ae I j voy l wered he Pirie uirnc s 

{ rey mh { rs health, before Mr 
Dan i ( | pp i i ‘ 

“Tam a youure ¢ ‘ y iw he observed, 

















“ for I am wretchedly dull and low spirited, and I 
can find nobody that will take the trouble to be a 
little amusing.” 

“Tam sadly afraid you will be disappointed, if you 
expect me to be so, sir,” returned Denzil, smiling. 

«Oh, no, do not suppose I overrate your merit 
so much,” replied Mr. Danna; “ but, at any rate, 
your arrival will afford some new source of thought, 
and that is worth a Jew’s eye to one who is heartily 
at 


tired of himsclf and all about him, as I am 


present.” 


“ Thank you, uncle, for that kind compliment,” | 


observed Rosa, with somewhat of petulance—for 
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room in great agitation. He started when he saw {| “ Cannot you write?” returned Denzil, very much 


me re-enter the room. ‘ You need not reproach 


' me sir,’ he observed, hastily ; ‘ I am quite punish- | 


~~ 


ed enough. Do not suppose that that woman visi- 


ted me here by my desire. She is my pest—my 


torment, and I never wish to see her again.” 


“ T soon learned that the cause, of all this was, | 


that Miss Delaney had been led to believe that 


; Charles was only suffering from temporary embar- 


rassment, and that, as soon as his friends knew of ;} 


Rosa had, for some days, entertained feelings for | 


Denzil which he could not but perceive, but which 
his affection for Fanny prevented him from noticing 
in the way that Rosa would have desired. 

“ Well, well, my dear, I know I am somewhat 
ungrateful in saying so, for I believe you do your 
* returned Mr. Danna; “ but the 
fact is, Denzil, I have found myself so thwarted 


. 


best to cheer me, 


and dissappointed in all my views and hopes, that 
I have been ready to hang myself with vexation.” 

Denzil expressed his sorrow, and Mr. Danna in- 
formed him that he had, immediately on his arrival 
in London, visited Charles Levison, who was con- 
fined in the King’s Bench. 

* 7 found him,” he continued, “ apparently very 
contented, and seemingly quite reconciled to his sit- 
nation; but I was far from being satisfied that this 
arose from a proper feeling; and 1 was still more 
convineed of this, from the manner in which he re- 
ccived the intelligence of Emma’s arrival, and her 
determination to visit him. Far from appearing 
ple ased at the thought of secing her, he protested 
strongly against her coming to such a place, and 
declared that he should be wretched if she persist- 
ed mit. IT did not, even at the time, give him 
eredit for so much feeling as he pretended to, on 
her account, and T had a strong suspicion that some 
other motive was at the bottom of it. This suspi- 
cion was soon confirmed, for, at the very moment I 
was Jeaving him, a lady, whose appearance fully 
corresponded with the deseription [had heard of 
Miss Delaney, entered his room with a confidence 
and self-possession that showed it was not the first 


tiie she had been there. Charles hung his head, 
und looked comple tely abashed, while I inwardly 
determined to put an ¢ nd, at onee, to her visits. I, 
therefore, affected not to know who she was, and 
observed to Charles, that, of course, 1 supposed the 
lady was a friend of Mrs. Levison’s, though he had 
not thonght proper to mtroduce me to her, and that 
she would undoubtedly be happy to hear that Mrs. 
Lavison had returned to England, and would be at 
the prison in a few minutes. 


had look« d a 


seemed at once to 


* Bold and daring as the lady 
moment before, her confidence 


forsake her, and she burst into tears. Charles ap- 


peared as if he knew not what to say or do; and I, 
her tears, ob- 


think 


You may 


without taking any notice of arose, 


Vrs. 
until I 
I put on this indifferent air, that 
to to 


Emma there, under such circumstances, 


serving that Levison would every 


Moment an age should 


return. 
guess, although 


I was puzzled how act, foi have brought 

would 
have been madness ; and how to return, with such 
a tale, I knew not. I had not, however, got out- 
sideof the gates of the prison, before the lady whom 
] had Jeft with Charles passed 
her looks, wnxious to learn what 


red, J 


me, with fury in 


and, had occur- 


turned back. J found Charles pacing the 
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it, he would not only be released, but would have 
plenty of money at his command. My observation, 
however, had at once led her to suspect the truth of 
the matter, and she had loaded him with reproaches 
for having, as she said, deceived and deluded her 
into leaving France, and had left him with a threat 
to be revenged on him. 

* What could I do,” continued Mr. 
** but listen to his promises and expressions of con- 
trition, and agree to conceal from Emma all that 
had passed? I did so, and conducted her to him. 
He received her with apparent kindness; but I 
could plainly sce that he regarded her more as be- 
ing likely to serve him by getting his uncle to pay 
his debts, than from any other motive.” 


Danna, 


* And where is Mrs. Levison?”’ inquired Denzil. 
“She remains still with Mr. 
* The little romantic fool thinks it a 
merit to bear the miseries of confinement with her 
But I fear she 
will have a long time to stay, if she remains there 


him,” returned 


Danna, 
husband, and refuses to leave him. 


till he gets out, for Mr. Levison is so enraged against 
him, that I have never yet been able to prevail on 
him to listen to me when I have been trying to 
bring them to some arrangement. I am just going 
topay my usual morning visit to the King’s Beneh,” 
he continued ; “ will you accompany me? Emma, 
I know, will be happy to see you.” 

Denzil assented, and they proceeded there 
together. 

It was the first time Denzil had entered the gates 
of a prison, and his heart sank with melancholy 
anticipation of the gloom and horror which he 
expected to find within. To his great surprise, 


All 


appeared to be engaged, cither in business or diver- 


however, a very different scene met his view. 


sion: and Charles himself, instead of being found, 
as Denzil expected, sitting gloomy, inactive and 
dispirited, was so de eply and intensely engaged in 
a game of tennis, that he could not for some min- 
utes, though he saw Denzil and Mr. Danna waiting 
for him, approach to welcome the former to England. 
“Well, have you brought me any good news ? 
he demanded, as he accompanied thei to his own 
room, where, however, Denzil found his visions of 
melancholy abundantly verified in Emma, who 
He could not, 
indeed, feel much surprised at this when he beheld 


looked the personification of despair. 


her, who had within a few months been surrounded 
with luxury, and indulged in eve ry extravagant 
whim that folly and thoughtlessness could suggest, 
now confined to a small and inconvenient apart- 
ment, and left for hours to brood alone on the past, 
and contrast it with the present. 

At the sight of Denzil, however, her face cleared 
up, and she hastened with a smile, to congratulate 
him upon his safe arrival, and to « nquire how his 
mother had borne the journey. 

“ ] have a strange secret to tell you,” she observed 
in a low voice, while her uncle and Charles were 
engaged in conversation: “a 


secret concerning 


yourself; but I know not how to sce you alone.” 


surprised and agitated. 

She nodded assent, and then added, in a loud 
tone, “ And where is Mrs. Montgomery residing 
now ?” 

Denzil mentioned the place, and Emma, who had 
evidently asked for the purpose of getting his ad- 
dress, then turned to her uncle, and joined in the 
general conversation. 

On their way home, Mr. Danna, for the first time 
since they had met, spoke of Denzil’s present affairs. 

“] have not forgotten, my dear boy, nor lost 
sight of your interests,” he observed ; * but Iam 
sorry to say that, on the main point. I have been in 
the outset disappointed ; for all the inquiries I have 
made have not been able to ascertain more than 
that Lord Alberton, your father, has again quitted 
England ; his last residence appears to have been 
the Clarendon Hotel; but from thence he departed, 
some months ago, for a tour on the continent.” 

Denzil felt that this was, indeed, a grievous dis- 
appointment , but his thoughts were soon taken off 
Mr. Danna exclaimed, 


it, for the moment after 


“ There are some friends of ours just gone into that 


shop, Denzil; did you see them ! 


Denzil put his head out the carriage window, 


just in time to see Fanny Levison and her aunt 


leaning on the arm of a tall, fine-looking man, 
whom he immediately guessed was the intended 
bridegroom, 

Pale and breathless, he sank down in the corner 
of the chariot, without uttering a word. The sight 
seemed to have obliterated the last remaining hope 


Mr. 


regarded him with surprise and evident alarm. 


which had still lingered in his heart. Danna 

“ My dear friend,” he observed, “ for heaven's 
sake rouse yourself, and conquer this emotion. [ 
wish I had said nothing about them: but I did not 
suspect you would feel so acutely what you must 
long have been prepared for.” 

“Tt is all for the best,” replied Denzil, in a mel- 
ancholy tone, “ but the surprise at this moment was 
so great that——but how well and happy she looks ! 
She thought 


broken—but I 


She was smiling—smiling in hus 
the heart 


ashamed of this weakness—I will not think of her! 


lace. 


not ot wretched, am 


Oh, no, | will forget her—remember her only as the 
wife of another.” 

“ She is not yet married,” observed Mr. Danna, 
with emphasis ; “nor do T agree with you that she 
looked well and happy—happy Lam sure she is 
not.” 

Denzil 
silent. 

“Yes, I re peat it,” said Mr. Danna, “ T am well 


convinced that Fanny is net happy, and that she 


looked earnestly at him, but remained 


would give worlds to be released from her present 


engagement. Yet she would not suffer me to speak 


to her of you—her only wish, she said, with tears 
standing in her eyes, was to forget that such a per- 
son Was in existence.” 

” The re has been some treache rv. some cruel 
treachery practised between us,” exclaimed Denzil 
been led to form 


to think 


id pray that 


** low else could she ever have 


such a Wish? but it is too late now for nm 


of it. I can only reiterate her wish, a 


I may forget her.” 
The 


moth rol 


he h id to yomunmeate to his 


Alberton’s absence fr 


nty Vv ! r in Wis 


inte lhigre ne¢ 
Lord 


uncert 


england, 


suffi 


ui 


and the gone, 


ciently accounted to her tor the depression under 


which he labored, when he returned hom and he, 
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therefore, refrained from mentioning to her that he 
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had even seen Fanny, lest he should betray to her ; 


the real cause of his agitation. 

On the following morning he received a letter 
from Mrs. Charles Levison : 

“Dear Denziz—I could not rest until I sat 
down to communicate to you a strange discovery I 
have made. When I last went to St. James’ Place, 
I found Fanny and Aunt Rachel luckily by them- 
selves. 
very angry that I should think of going to prison 
to Charles, who, they said, did not deserve that I 


They were both very glad to see me, but 


; up between you. 


motive to prevent you seeing Mr. Levison, and vin- 
dicating yourself from the aspersions that have been 
cast upon you. I do not say that there is any cer- 
tainty that it would make any material alteration 
in Mr. Levison’s present views, for I am afraid 
that nothing short of a miracle would induce him 
to yield up his hope of seeing her the wife of Earl 
Raeburn ; but for your own credit, and for Fanny’s 
satisfaction, I think every thing ought to be cleared 
I have written to you with a 
great deal of freedom, dear Montgomery, but I know 


; you will attribute my having done so not to the im- 


should care about him; and then they began to | 
talk about this Miss Delaney ; but that which sur- ; 
prised me was, that Fanny told me she was con- : 


vinced the woman she had seen in the box at the 
theatre with Charles, was the identical person who 
came to her at Paris, and represented you as having 
seduced and ruined her; and Fanny, till I explain- 
ed it all, actually believed that your mother, Mrs. 
Montgomery, was a woman of bad character, to 
whom you were entirely devoted. ‘The moment 
Fanny told me the story, which was as soon as her 
aunt had gone out of the room, I determined, even 
at the risk of displeasing Miss Rachel, to do all in 
my power to vindicate you, and accordingly, as 
soon as the old lady returned, I began. Poor Miss 
Rachel sat upon thorns ; but I went on; without 
seeming to notice her fidgets and interruptions, and 
spoke of your devoted attention to your mother, 
and then Fanny began to appear interested, though 
she had before affected to be quite indifferent. 

** You little thought, I dare say,’ I observed, 
‘that every moment that could be spared from his 
attendance on you, when you were in Paris, was 
devoted to comfort a sick and suffering mother.’ 

* Aunt Rachel stared at me for some moments 
without speaking. 

“*Do you know Denzil’s mother, my dear” 
she at last observed, ‘ and who she was! Have you 
ever seen her? What proof have you that the person 
you speak of was his mother” 

“*What reason can I 

‘As 


know nothing—I never asked any questions—but 


have for doubting it 


ma’am?’ I replied. to who she was, I 
I believe that my uncle can tell you all about it, for 
he has seen her, and is greatly interested for her. 
Indeed, he could talk of nothing but her beauty, 
and the grace and elegance of her figure, for seve- 
ral days after he had visited her.’ 

** Miss Rachel shook her head, and sighed.— 
‘ Beauty without diserction is a fatal gift, my dear,’ 
she observed. 

‘7 could not, of course, contradict this, especi- 
ally as I knew good Miss Rachel intended it as a 
monitory hint for your humble servant. Fanny who 
had sat all this time, as if petrified with astonish- 
now burst into tears.—‘ Thank God!’ she 
he 


along in ny heart believed him, guiltless of deceit 


ment, 
exclaimed ; ‘ then, after all, is, as I have all 
and treachery. Have I not always said, aunt, that 
the truth would, one day or other, come to light. 
Oh! I am so happy—so very, very happy ! 

** Poor Fanny , happy as she was, or professed 
herself to feel, 1 could see that her happiness came 
too late, and she continued to weep until) the entrance 
of her father and Earl Raeburn compelled her to re- 
treat to her own room, whither | accompanied her. 
I dare not betray her confidence so far as to tell you, 
Denzil, all that passed between us; but my frend- 
ship both for you and her induces me to say that I 


think you would act very wrong if you suffer any 


pertinent wish of dictating to you, but to the real 
cause, my sincere wish to see you and Fanny hap- 
pier than you now are, and as happy as you desire 
tobe. Your Friend, Ema Levison.” 

What 
could Julia have alleged against him, that could 
have so embittered both Mr. Levison and Rachel— 
His 


first impulse was to go immediately to Mr. Levison, 


Denzil read this letter with astonishment. 


she who was always so warmly his friend. 


to demand justice from him, and an explanation of 


the false charges and misrepresentations which had 
blighted all his hopes of happiness ; but again he 
read Mrs. Charles Levison’s letter, and the decided 
conviction she expressed, that nothing would pre- 
vailon Mr. Levison to forego his intention of uniting 
Fanny to Earl Raeburn, seemed to render valueless 
the vindication he would have sought. On the next 
morning Mr. Danna was announced. He pleaded 
his anxiety to see Mrs. Montgomery, and congrat- 
ulate heron her safe arrival in England, as his mo- 
tive for so early a visit; but Montgomery read in 
his countenance that something more than usual 
had occurred, and he was soon confirmed in this 
conjecture. 

As soon as he and Denzil were alone, Mr. Danna 
Mr. 
* TI could not think what had brought 


announced that he had received a visit from 
Levison. 
him so unexpectedly,” continued Mr. Danna, * but 
he soon let me into the secret, by asking me if it 
was true that you were in London. I replied, of 
had 


come a little sooner, you might have seen hin, for 


course, in the affirmative, adding, ‘If you 
he has just left me.’ 

***T do not want to see him,’ he replied, with a 
deep sigh, § at least, not now, though I am ve ry sor- 
ry to hear that he is here without being able to ask 
him to my house.’ 

*** And why should you be unable?” T demanded 
‘Tam sure Denzil has done nothing that deserves 
banishment from your house.’ 

**T begin to think so myself,’ he replied, * but, 
it is no use my beating about the bush with you, 
Danna, and so I will come at once to the plain 
The truth is that I lest the 
arrival of this boy, just at this time, should defeat 


case. am alarmed 
that which I have set my heart upon effecting. 1 
had once resolved, in order to restore Fanny to health 
and happiness, to overlook all obstacles, and unite 
her to Denzil. Misrepresentations occurred which 
changed my views. Fanny is now on the point of 
marriage with a man every way deserving of her— 
one who possesses birth, title, fortune, and in addi- 
noblest heart, and most correct 


tion, the princi- 


ples ——” 

“* Well, I observed, seeing that he paused, ‘1 
knew all this before.’ 

“** 7 will tell 


niece Emma has been, it seems, busying herself in 


you at once then,’ said he; ‘ your 
Montgomery's cause, and it never could have come 


more mal-apropos. It has revived all Fanny’s ro- 
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mantic and nonsensical attachment for Denzil, 
although her marriage with Earl Raeburn is so 
nearly concluded, that next Thursday is fixed for the 
ceremony. Now I ask you, Danna, if you think 
Denzil has any intention, any plans in view to 
oppose me?’ 

“I replied that I could answer for you that you 
had not ; nay, I went farther, for I told him I did 
not believe, were it possible for Fanny to offer to 
become your wife against his will, that you would 
accept the offer.” 

“You did me justice, sir,” said Montgomery, 
raising his eyes for the first time, for he had covered 
them with his hand as he listened, with breathless 
attention, to this detail. 
with animation, ‘* Mr. Levison shall find that he is 
not deceived in his estimation of me! He shall find 
that my gratitude to him is superior even to my 
love for his daughter ; and Fanny shall never hear 
of the wretched Montgomery, until”—he paused, 


“Yes,” he continued, 


as if unable to name the period, and then added, 
* until she has fulfilled her father’s wishes, and 
then I may proudly present myself to my benefac- 
tor, as having, in some measure, repaid him by the 
sacrifice of that which is far more valuable to me 
than my life.” 

When they returned to the room, Mrs. Montgom- 
ery’s eyes sought in her son's countenance some 
explanation of the cause that had given rise to the 
On Mr. 
Danna’s departure, he replied to her questions, “ I 


long conversation that had detained him. 


will tell you at once, dear mother ; Fanny is to be 
marned on ‘Thursday next.” 

* My dear boy, and does that alone make you 
look so wretched ?” she observed. 

* That was the only information I received from 
Mr. Danna,” said he, hastily. 

* Heaven bless her, and grant that she may be 
happy,” uttered Mrs. Montgomery, with fervent 
emotion. 

“Amen! amen!” ejaculated her son, and then, 
overcome by the thoughts and feelings that rushed 
upon his mind, he caught up his hat, and hastily 
observing that he should be back im a few minutes, 
ran out of the house. 

(lo be Continued. | 
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ANTONIA CANOVA. 


Anronta Canova, one of the greatest of modem 


sculptors, was born, in 1757, at Passagno, a village 
in the Venetian states. ‘The first indication of his 
talent he is said to have given when he was tyelve 
years old, by modelling a lon in butter, to be sent 
up to the table of Falien, 


Struck with the 


the seigneur of the village. 
genius that was thus displayed, 
Falicri took him under his proteetion, and commit- 
At the age ol 
seventeen, he produced his statue of Eurydice 
On the death Torretti, 


ted him to the tuition of ‘Torrettt. 


ol Canova commenced 
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sculptor on his own account at Venice. In 1779, 
he was invited to Rome, by the Venetian ambassa- 
dor to the pope, and there Sir William Hamilton 
introduced him to all his friends. The pontiff and 


the nobility also vied in finding occupation for him. | 


Pius VIL. knighted him, and appointed him inspec- 
tor general of the fine arts. 
of the first consul, he visited Paris, was received 
with respect, and chosen a foreign associate of the 
Institute. When, however, he next went to Paris, 
in 1815, his presence excited only feelings of anger 
and hatred. He then appeared as ambassador 
from the pope, to superintend the sending back to 
Italy its plundered works of art. Sarcasms and 
witticism were lavished on him; and it was said 
that he ought to be called the pope’s packer instead 
For this, 
amply indemnified by his reception in England, 


of his ambassador. however, he was 
where he was treated as a brother by all lovers of 
art, and was presented with a brilliant snuff box by 
On his return to Rome, the 
Academy of St. Luke went in a body to meet him ; 


the prince regent. 


and the pope gave him a pension of three thousand 
crowns, created him Marquis of Ischia, and in- 
scribed his name in the Book of the Capitol. "The 
pension Canova dedicated entirely tothe benefit of the 
arts and artists. Nor was hea seanty dispenser of 
his private fortune. He established prizes, endow- 
ed academies, and relieved the aged and unfortu- 
He died at Venice, October 22, 1822. 
quisite grace is one of the 


nate. Ix- 
most distinguishing 
characteristics of Canova’s sculpture. Among his 
principal works, are several sepulchral monuments ; 
and statues and groups of Psyche, Cupid and 
Pysche, Venus and Adonis, a repentant Magdalen, 
Perseus, Hebe, the Graces, several Venuses, and 

The last of 


these statues is erected in a church built by Canova 


a crowned Religion of colossal size. 


at his birth place. 
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KEEP UP APPEARANCES. 

Ir you are poor keep your poverty to yourself. 
Let the secret out and ten to one your friends will 
forsake you and even throw barriers in your path. 
Better wear your best coat and carry a bold and 
independent front, than to stoop to the earth, beg 
for employment and whine over your poverty. 
Human nature is such, that mankind will assist 
the nch and throw opportunities in their way to 
make money, while they exclude the poor from 
every privilege. Let your circumstances be known, 
if your property is all gone, and every bill will be 
presented and an immediate settlement be insisted 
upon ; when if you were considered wealthy, your 
creditors would wait a twelvemonth for their dues, 
and then press the payment very lightly indeed. 
Therefore resolve never to make known poverty, 
but keep up good spirits and you will soon see your 


way clear to a comfortable living. 


RECEIPT FOR A LADY'S DRESS. 
Tue following to suit the hard times is partieu- 
to the * Lat your 
ear-rings be Attention encircled by the pearls of 


larly recommended ladies, 
Refinement ; the diamond of your necklace Truth 
and the chain of Christianity; your breastpin 
Charity ornamented with the pearls of Gentleness ; 
your finger-rings be Affection set round with dia- 


monds of Industry ; your girdle Simplicity with the 
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In 1802, at the desire - 


L REPOSITORY. 


tassels of Good Humor; let your thicker garb be | 
Virtue and your drapery Politeness; let your | 
shoes be Wisdom secured by the strings of Perse- 
verance.”—South Western Virginian, 





ERRORS. 
Tue little that I have seen of the world, and 
know of the history of mankind, teaches me to look 


’on the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 


When I take a history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the 
struggles and temptations it passed through; the 
brief pulsation of joy, the feverish inquietude of hope 
and fear; the tears of regret ; the fecbleness of pur- 
pose ; the pressure of want, the desertion of friends, 
the scorn of the world, that has little charity ; the 
desolation of the soul's sanctuary, and threatening 
voices within; health gone, happiness gone; | 
would fain leave the erring soul of my fellow man 
with Him from whose hands it came. 


VIRTUE. 

Bap as the world is, respect is always paid to 
virtue. Whether science, business, or public life 
be your aim, virtue still enters for a principle in- 
Itis 
connected with eminence in every liberal art ; with 


gredient into all those departments of society. 


reputation in every branch of fair and useful busi- 
ness ; and with distinction in every public station. 
The vigor which it imparts to the mind, the weight 
which it adds to the character, the generous senti- 
ments which it breathes, the fortitude which it in- 
spires, the diligence which it quickens, are the sure 
foundation of all that is great and valuable in life. 


THEATRICAL ATTRACTION. 

Ix a town in Germany the manager of a theatre 
wishing to draw a house, advertised that in a melo- 
drama they would exhibit the head of a noted rob- 
ber; and in order to effect this, one of the actors 
was placed in such a manner that the head only 
was exhibited on the table; but a wag, willing to 
have a laugh at the expense of the manager, slily 
placed a small quantity of snuff in such a manner 
that it came in contact with the nose of the reputed 
it to break fit of 


sneezing, to the great amusement of the audience. 


robber, and caused into a violent 


Unper oatru.—A certain lawyer in examining a 
witness concerning a horse, enquired his height. 
The 


examination he was again asked how high the horse 


witness answered, “* sixteen feet.” On cross 


was. He answered “ sixteen hands.” “ But you 


just said he was sixteen feet.” “ Did L? Then by 


gracious I’ll stick to it.” 


Op Dr. Hunt used to say, when he could not 
discover the cause of a man’s sickness—* We'll 
We'll shoot 


tree, and if anything falls well and good.” 


try this—and we'll try that. into the 
= Aye,” 
replied a wag,) ‘* I fear that is too commonly the 
case; and in your shooting into the tree, the first 


thing that generally falls, is the patient.” 


Wien Lord North was ascending the grand 
stair-case in Dublin, being old and feeble, he would 


have fallen had he not been supported by those 
around him. Recovering himself, he remarked to 
Lord Shrewsbury, who was next to him, “ Shrew- 
bury, you and I have tried many hard cases to- 
gether, but you must admit that this stair-case is 
the hardest of them all.” 
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Opinions of the Press. 


Rvurat Repository.—This truly neat semi- 
montly, devoted to Polite Literature, (the full pros- 
pectus for the twentieth volume of which we copied 
a few weeks since,) is one of the most beautiful, en- 





| tertaining and instructive sheets of the kind we know 


of. It is published in the quarto form, each number 
embellished with one or more fine engravings, and 
is printed in handsome style, on superior medium 
paper. It will make a really tasteful volume when 
bound at the end of the year, and is well adapted to 
grace the drawing room table, and particularly in- 
terest the ladies. Its having attained to the twenti- 
eth volume, is proof positive of its excellence and 
popularity Terms—One dollar, invariably in ad- 
vance.— Evangelical Magazine, Utica, N. Y. 

Rurat Reposirory.—This is the title of a very 
neat and useful publication, issued at Hudson, N. Y. 
It is printed in quarto form—a convenient form for 
binding—and offered at the low price of $1, per an- 
num. The “ Repository” is devoted to the various 
subjects that come into the range of Polite Literature, 
and, asa pioot of its popularity and excellence we may 
mention, has reached its twentieth volume.—wNeves, 
Norwich, Ct. 

Rvurat Reposrrory.—This neat Jittle paper com- 
meneed its 20th volume on the 26th of August last. 
Every number is embellished with an engraving and 
is filled with the very best selections, as well as 
original tales and other interesting matter. It is 
altogether an attractive little paper, and cheap as 
dirt, too; only $l perannum, William B. Stoddard, 
Hudson. N. Y.— Catskill Messenger, N. 


—_—_—_—— 


Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting 
the amount of postage paid. 

P. M. Hermon, N. Y. $2.00; D.S R. Mount Vernon, O. 
$1.00; J.C. L. Pittsfield, Ms 81,00; H.W. Nelson, N. Y. 
$1.00; Bo R. FP. Warwick, Ms. 81,00; P.M. Pheips, N.Y. 
83,00; BOT. Troy, N.Y. 81,00; J. W. Magnolia, N. Y. 
$1.00; P.M. Barre, Vt. 85,00; P. M. Reading, Vi $2.00; 
J. W. OU. Brownfield. Me. 81,00: L. WH. Satina, N.Y. 81,00; 
P. M. Barre, Vt. 8100; L. D. Truxton, N. Y. 81,00; 
E. H. B. Le Roy, N. ¥. 82,00; P.M. Bertrand, Mich. $1,00; 
M.S. Charlotte, Mich. 31.00; W. W. Livonia, N. ¥.81,00; 
Hl. 8.8. Buffalo, N. Y 81,00; 8. H. Prats Hollow, N.Y 
$1.00: C. uu. P. Austertitz, N. ¥. $2.00; C. W. Patchin’s 
Mills, N. ¥. 8100; D. C. C. Harlemville, N. Y. $1,00; 
P.M. Morrisville, Vt. 81,00; 8S. G. Panama, N. Y. $1,00; 
J. W. W. Naples, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. Somerville, N.Y. 
$1.00: M. G. Fredonia, N. Y. 81,00: B. FP. Chesterville, O. 





$1.00; P. M. Barre. Vt S100; PL R. Red Hook, N. Y, 
#1,00: P M. Buel, N.Y. $3.00; P. M. Sodus, N. Y. $3,00; 


C. U.P. Austerlitz, N.Y. $2,00 


Fl arried, 

In this city, on the Wd ult. by the Rev. John Crawford, 
Mr. Joho Best to Miss Susan Fooma Wheeler 

At Valatie, on the 3ist of Oct. by the Rev. J. E. Rock 
well, Mr. Beajamin Kitehei, of Goshen, N.Y. to Miss 
Mary Ann Shaw, of the former place. 

At the same place, by the same, onthe 9th ult. Mr. 
Martin Mesick, Jr. to Miss Sarah Chamberlain, both of 
the above place 

On the 4th ult. by the Rev. John ©. Van Dervoort, Mr. 
Albert Westfall to Miss Ann Jones, both of Claverack 

At Stuyvesant Falls, on the I4th ult. by the Rev. Mr. 
W yeotf, Col. John H. Isbister, of Ghent, to Miss Christi 
na M. Leggett, of Stuyvesant 

In Palmyra, Mich. on the 6th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tom- 
linson, Robert 1. ‘Vitus, of Toledo, to Ann Eliza, daughter 
of Austin Stocking, formerly of this city. 

At Hillsdale, on the 22d ult: by the Rev. H. Truesdell, 
Mr. Henry Persons to Miss Emeline Bauks, of Walton, 
N.Y. both deaf and dumb 

In Linden, by the Rev G. N. Rowe, of Middlebury, Mr. 
Martin Voorhees to Miss Cynthia Bowers, bothof the former 
lace. 

, At Rhinebeck, on the 14th ult. by the Rev. B. Hoff, 
Thomas G. Young, Esq. of Ballston, to Julia A. daughter 
of Jobn Holdridge, Esq. of the former place. 


Died, 


In this city, on the 13th ult. Wm. A. Teal, in his 329d year. 

On the Mth ult. Sarah Grant, in her 24th year. 

On the same day. Elizabeth, daughter of James W. 
Burrough, Esq. aged 10 years 

On the same day, Anna Martin, in her 33d year 

On the same day, Sarah Angeline, daughter of Mathew 
and Elizabeth Row, aged 4 years and 25 days. 

On the 19th ult. Henry Miner, in his 29th year 

On the 2ist ult. Michael MeDowney, in his 45th year 

On the 234 ult. Lydia Coffin, in ber 45th year 

On the 28th ult. Sarah Bradley, in her 70th year 

At Greenport, on the 13th ult. Abigail Hall, in her 61st 
year. 

At Stockport, on the 17th ult. Mary, wife of John Stan- 
ton Gould, in the 26th year of her age 

In Austerlitz, on the 19th ult. Samuel Husted, aged 48 
years 
~ In Chatham, on the 10th ult. after a painful and protract- 
ed itiness, Deacon Martin Beebe, in the 50th year of his age 

AtSvracuse, N.Y Inth ult. the Rev. Benjamin 
F. Stanton, aged about 53 years 


on the 
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igimal Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
WELCOME TO A NEW AUNT. 

Tov com’stto us in a stranger form, 
Thou com’st with hepes all bright and warm, 

To meet—thou knowest not whom ; 
Thou’st left the sweet, the hallowed slirine, 
Where kindred love and joy combine 

To gild thy childhood’s home. 


But yet we trust that thou may’st find 

In thy new home, some links to bind 
Around thy trusting heart; 

Some brightning joys to fill the void, 

“The waste of feeling unemployed,” 
Which thou didst feel to part— 


From those who loved thee, those who offered 
Genial joys for each one proffered; 
And as thou drawest near, 
We stretch to thee the open hand, 
We bid thee welcome to our band 


With greeting most sincere. 


But while we bid thee win and wear 
Our proffered love—with watchful care 
We'd have thee try its worth, 
Lest sorrow, deep and base alloy, 
Spring in thy pathway to destroy 
Each hope that now has birth. 

Y. 1843. 


Npencertown, N. Iora. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TRIBUTE 
Tothe memory of Wiss Lucretia and Wargaret 
Davidson, 
As through the evening’s azure sky 
A dazzling meteor darts, 2 
A moment glowing bright on hich 
Before its glory parts: 
’'T was thus that those fuir sisters came, 
A radiance pure to shed, 
Yet like the transient meteor’s flame 


Their course was quickly spt d. 


Too pure those beings were to grace 
A world so base and drear; 

Heaven chose to make their dwelling place 
Within a happier sphere. 

But though their spirits took their flight, 
Ere full matured hy years, 

Yet like the cems that gild the 
Their lustre still appears. VALGivs. 
For the Rural Repository. 

IJGY AND SORROW. 


thou pendulum ‘twixt smile and tear!” 
Byron. 


* Man! 


yo ' 
THe twilight shades which gather round in sadness, 

The green spots that on memory’s waste appear, 
Blending their various tints of grief and gladness, 


Speak poor man “a pendulum ’twixt smile and 


tear.”’ 
He feels it in the midnight’s quiet hour, 
He hears it when !ife’s te lnpests rage severe, 
And when portentous clouds around him lower— 
1. , ; 
That he’s suspended *’twixta smile and tear.” 
Whether he rears the standard of his clory, 


And revels in Ambition’s high career, 


He vibrates still between “a smile and tear.” 


The flowers of spring diffuse a balmy sweetness, 
The fittest emblems of the spirit’s cheer, 

But soon their faded petals show their fleetness, 
And thus lives man between “a smile and tear.” 


As light with shade, as hope with fear is broken, 
As dregs amid the sweets of life appear, 

Thus alternate joy and grief betoken 
Mau’s doubtful wav’ ring “’twixta smile and tear.” 


As autumn’s chill displays a rich profusion 


Of varied hues—again of prospects drear, 
Man rears and cherishes some vain illusion, 


But winter mingles with his smile a tear. 


Ainid the charms of luxury and pleasure, 

Amid the wreck of hopes, this thought revere, 
That till the day of life fills up its measure, 

Man’s still suspended “’twixta smile and tear.” 


Tis not in mortal power or skill to sever 
The mystic chord uniting hope with fear, 
and forever 


jut death alone resolves it, 


Dismembers joy from grief, and simile from tear. 


IkENE. 


A LAY OF THE OLDEN TIME, 


BY WILLIAM H,. BURLEIGH, 


Tuk warrior came from the tented field, 
In the pride of his young renown, 

He hung on the bough his battered shield, 
And flung kis helmet down; 

His dinted sword was cast aside, 


And he loosed his steel-linked 


vest, 
And he gazed awhile with a warrior’s pride, 


On the scars that marked his breast. 


* Farewell, my sword,” said the warrior then, 
“Thou hast served me well and long 

In the strife of lion-hearted men, 
In the fierce and mingled throng ; 

And where thy blide hath flashed on high, 
Red blood hath flowed like wine, 

On the sunny fields of Italy, 


Aud the plaims ot Palestine.” 


Bright summer came, and the Sun-God’s eye 
Looked down on a quiet spot, 

And silvered the streams that murmured by 
A sweet vine-covered cot. 

That cot was the home of love and joy, 
There the warrior clasped his bride, 

And the father gazed on his fair-haired boy 


With all a father’s pride. 


Stullhangs his shield on the olden bough, 
And his casque is flung beneath, 

And he tastes a purer pleasure now, 
Than he found in the field of death : 

A prattling child and a happy wife, 
Becuile the soldier's cares— 

No more he pants for the bloo ly strife, 


His love—his heart is theirs. 


THE LOVED AND LOST. 


Time hath not power to bear away, 
Thine image from my heart; 

No scenes that mark life’s onward way 
Can bid it hence depart. 

Yet, while our souls with anguish riven, 
Mourn, loved and lost, for thee, 

We raiee our tearful eyes to Heaven, 
And joy that thou urt free. 


We miss thee from the band so dear 
That gathers round our hearth, 
We listen stil] thy voice to hear 


Amid our household mirth; 


¢ satisfaction to its numerous patrons 


PRO 


Cerone 


We gaze upon thy vacant chair, 
Thy form we seem to see, 

We start to find thou art not there, 
Yet joy that thou art free. 


A thousand old familiar things, 
Within our childhood’s home, 

Speak of the cherished absent one, 
Who never more shall come. 

They wake with mingled bliss and pain, 
Found memories of thee ; 

But would we call thee back again? 
We joy that thou art free. 


Amid earth's conflict, woe and care, 
When our dark path appears, 

Tis sweet to know thou canst not share 
Our anguish and our tears; 

That on thy head no more shall fall 
The storms we mav not flee ; 

Yes, safely sheltered from them all, 
We Joy that thou art free, 


For thou hast gained a brighter land, 


And ct ath’s cold streuin ts } ist 


Thine are tl e joys at Gi iel hat hina, 
That shall forevei Just: 


A crown is on thy ange! brow 





dé be , 
Thine eye th King loth ee, 
Thy home is with the se rit} hs now 
We joy that thou art free! 
PROSPHCWOS 


OF THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Volume 20th, Commencing \ngust 26, 1843, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Price only SL per annum. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketeles 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous aud [tstorical Anecdotes, 
Useful Recipes, Poetry, &e The tirst Number of the 
Twenticth Volume of the Rurat Rerostrory will be 
issued on Saturday, the 26th of August, leds 

The character aud design of the Rural Repository being 
generally known, as ithas been published nineteen years, 
and rec ceived a widely exte nded share of " ublic patronage, 
and highly recommended by a large portion of our cole 
poraries of the press, and us it must be ae knewledged to be 
one of the cheapest journals extant, the publisher deenm it 
unnecessary in his proposals for publishing another volume 
to say more than thatit will be conducted upon the same 
plan, though somewhat improved, and at the same low 
rate, that be has reason to believe has beretotore given 
Inshort, allihatean 
serve to instruct and amuse, all Khatis calculated either to 
enlighten the undersianding, to improve heart, is 
eagerly and assiduously sought after to adorn the pages of 
this publication. Not anideashall be found in its columns 
which would tend to 


or the 


*Give virtue scandal, innocence a fear, 


Ort yed manten st 
COowroevetows., 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, every numberembel 
lished with one or more superior wood engraving, Contam 


5 Ing twenty-six numbers of eight pages each, with a tith 


page and index to the volume, making in the whole 208 
pages. It will be printed in handsome style, on medium 
paper of asuperior quality, With good type; making, at the 
end of the year, a neat and tasteful volume containing 


“matter equal to one thousand duodeciino pages, which 


will be both amusing and instructive in fulure years 


TERMS.—@ne Dollar per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 
vance. Persons remitting us &3,00, free of postage, shall 


receive Four Copies; for 85,00, Seven Copies; tor 87,00; 
Ten Copies; for 310,00, Fifteen Copies. We have a tew 
copies of the Lith, bth, 13th, 16th, 17th, 18th and 1th vol 
umes, and any one sending forthe 20th volume, can have as 
many copies of either of the volumes as they wish, atthe 
same rate. 

icy- Nosubscription received for lessthanone year. All 
the back numbers furnished to new subseribers during the 
year, until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered 

KF VOST MASTERS, are authorized to remitsubserip- 
tions for a paper, free ofexpense. 

Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscription, 
to be sent as svon as possible to the publisher, 

WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 

Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1843. 

xp EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a 
notice, and receive Subscriptions. 
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